THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
which was of little avail since the King's party gave the Curia
bribes still heavier and still more often.   Such a man as St.
Bernard could not be expected to regard the Curia with any
great favour, and he knew the extreme irritation caused by
the stranglehold which lawyers always seem to get on the life
and work of the Church. But he was in a position to know also
the necessity of the Curia, and the good which it often did. Yet,
on balance, it seems impossible to resist his judgment expressed
to Pope Eugenius as a warning:   "I do not think that even
were I to keep quiet and to say nothing, the murmuring of
the churches would cease unless the Roman Curia ceased to
give judgment in untried cases and in the absence of the
accused, simply as its members happened to wish1/'   The
Curia in fact was a gigantic machine for the purpose of keeping
the existing wheels turning round. As such it was quite indis-
pensable.   But in an age of vast creative experiments, of
religious revival,  of supreme  crisis when  civilization and
barbarism trembled in the balance, much more than this was
needed of the central headquarters of the Church of Christ.
It embarrassed the Popes, infuriated the diocesan bishops,
scandalized the faithful laity, kept most of the best and ablest
churchmen of the day occupied in lengthy and incessant
journeys to Rome for the purposes of litigation, and seriously
impoverished the financial resources of the Church as a whole
by its members9 habits of bribe-taking.   To the extent to
which the whole Church failed in its mission in the twelfth
century, the failure was due to the worldly lack of vision
displayed in Rome.
1 Williams, op. cit., p. 249.
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